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A Magazine  of  Plays^  Players,  Playgoers 
— and  a Programme 


' How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world,** 

Shakespeare. 
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MR.  JEWETT’S  COMPANY 

(Arranged  Alphabetically) 


E.  E.  CLTVE:  In  England  with  Arthur  Bourchler,  Charles 
Prohman,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 


LEONARD  CRASKE;  In  Ehigland  with  Ellen  Terry  and 
Martin  Harvey. 


MAY  BDISS:  In  Ehigland  with  Laurence  Irving  and  Morel 
Moullot. 


NICHOLAS  JOY : In  England  with  Lewis  Waller  and  H.  B. 
Irving. 


NOEL  ILESLIE:  In  England  with  Lewis  Waller,  Seymour 
Hicks,  Fred  Terry,  and  Cyril  Maude. 


CAMERON  MATTHEWS:  In  England  with  Granville 
Barker;  in  America  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Cambell. 


JESSAMINE  NEWCOMBE:  In  England  with  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  and  Oscar  Asche. 


VIOLA  IROACH:  In  England  with  Sir  Prank  R.  Benson, 
SiriHerbert  Tree,  and  Miss  Homiman. 


PERCYj  CARNB  WARAM:  In  England  with  Sir  Charles 
Wyhdham,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Os<»r  Asche. 


LYONEL  WATTS:  In  England  with  Weedon  Grossmith, 
Charles  Hawtrey  and  Cyril  Maude. 


ADA  WINGARD:  In  England  with  Gerald  DeMaurier, 
George  Edwardes,  Oscar  Asche  and  Robert  Court- 
neidge. 


H.  CONWAY  WINGFIELD:  In  England  with  Sir  Grotge 
Alexander,  Arthur  Bourchler  and  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 


. 

A Point  of  Interest  in  Boston 

For  Your  Information 

GRACE  HORNE’S 

Lx)unging  Room  for  ladies 

GALLERY 

and  gentlemen  on  lower  floor. 

Public  telephone  on  lower 
floor. 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains 

Exhibition  of 

Paintings,  Sculpture,  Etchings 

And  Drawings  By 

Contemporary  American  Artists 

on  upper  and  lower  floors. 

Ladies'  retiring  rooms  on 

1 46  Stu  a rt  St  reet  at  D a rtmo  uth 

Balcony  floor  and  lower  floor. 
Gentlemen's  smoking  and 

Trinity  Court 

Opposite  the  Copley  Theatre 

retiring  room  off  Lounging 

Open  Daily  (Except  Sundays) 

Room  on  lower  floor. 

10  to  6 

Check  room  on  lower  floor. 

A Cordial  Invitation  is  Extended 

Visitors 

COPLEY  THEATRE 

M.  DOUGLAS  FLATTERY,  Owner 


Copley  Amusement  Co.  Lessees 

Direction  of 
HENRY  JEWETT 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


Business  Manager E.  E.  Underhill 

Asst,  Treasurer D.  C.  Riddle 

Asst.  Treasurer C.  E.  Barry 

Stage  Manager W.  C.  Mason 

Asst.  Stage  Manager S.  Bradbury 

Violin  Soloist Hazel  Trueman 

Choralcelo Harriet  Forbu sh 

Scenic  Artist A.  Thleme,  R.  A. 

Master  Mechanic Russell  Shattuck 

Electrician Oscar  Berg 

Proi)ertles Ernest  Thompson 

Wardrobe  Mistress Sarah  Keigwin 

Matron Mrs.  Brown 

Doer  Keeper P.  H.  Clark 


SCALE  OF  PRICES 


Orchestra  $i.50 

Orchestra,  Rear  1.00 

Balcony  1.00 

Balcony  75 

Balcony  50 

Boxes  (4)  7.00 

POPULAR  MATINEES 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Entire  Orchestra  1.00 

Saturdays  and  Holiday  Evenings 
Entire  Orchestra  $1.60 


Ticket  office  open  from  9 A.  M.  till 
10  P.  M. 


Tickets  for  this  theatre  ordered  by 
mail  should  be  accompanied  by  remit- 
tance for  same,  and  will  be  held  until 
called  for. 


Out-of-town  patrons  desiring  to  pur- 
chase tickets  in  advance  or  at  short 
notice,  or  for  delivery  to  friends,  may 
order,  remit  for  same,  and  arrange 
for  their  delivery  by  Western  Union 
or  Postal  Telegraph  Service. 


The  Management  earnestly  requests 
those  who  are  unable  to  remain  until 
the  close  of  the  last  act  to  leave  dur- 
ing the  intermission  preceding  it  and 
thus  avoid  disturbing  the  audience. 

During  the  performance  ladies  are 
requested  not  to  wear  hats  or  head- 
dress that  obstruct  any  view  of  the 
stage.  Hats  can  be  left  with  attend- 
ants  in  the  Cloak  Room,  free  of  charge. 
Parties  finding  articles  in  any  portion 
of  the  Theatre  will  please  present 
them  at  the  Theatre  Office.  The  Man- 
agement will  not  be  responsible  for 
articles  placed  under  seats. 

Physicians  who  have  patients  to  whom 
they  may  be  called  suddenly  can  leave 
their  seat  number  in  the  Box  Office 
and  be  called  as  quickly  as  in  their 
office. 


NEXT  PLAY 

CHARLES  HAWTREY'S 
WORLD-FAMOUS  FARCE 

THE 

PRIVATE 

SECRETARY 

With  as  Many  Laughs  as 
Charley’s  Aunt 


COPIES  OF 

The  Various  Plays  in  the 
Repertory  of  the 
Henry  Jewett  Players 
May  be  obtained  of 
Walter  H.  Baker  & Co. 
5 Hamilton  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

HENRY  JEWETT,  Director 

This  Theatre  is  ventilated  by  the  most  approved  forced-air  system  where- 
in the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  auditorium  is  continuously  changed 
and  the  theatre  is  also  thoroughly  aired  after  every  performance. 

WEEK  OF  MARCH  15,  1920 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHTH  WEEK 
Evenings  at  8.10.  Matinees,  Tues.,  Thurs.  & Sat.  at  2.10 

HENRY  JEWETT 

PRESENTS 

“A  NIGHT  OFF” 

OR  A PAGE  FROM  BALZAC 

A FARCE  IN  FOUR  ACTS  BY  AUGUSTIN  DALY 

THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY  THE  PLAYERS 

(In  the  order  in  which  they  first  speak) 

SUSAN,  the  “brassiest” MAY  EDISS 

PROWL,  usher  at  the  University LEONARD  CRASKE 

JUSTINIAN  BABBITT,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at 

Cambridge  University H.  CONWAY  WINGFIELD 

HARRY  DAMASK,  His  son-in-law NOEL  LESLIE 

ANGELICA  DAMASK,  the  eldest VIOLA  ROACH 

MARCUS  BRUTUS  SNAP,  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune 

under  various  legitimate  aliases E.  E.  CLIVE 

(Program  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


The  Proceeds  from  Advertisements  on  this  page  are  Contri- 
buted to  the  Repertory  Theatre  Fund 


THAYErR  Me  NEIL  COMPANY. 


47TEMPLE  PLACE 

• • 15  WEST  STREET 

FRANCES  JEWETT  REPERTORY  THEATRE  CLUB  ROOM 

Matinee  Tea  for  Patrons 

PIANOFORTE  MUSICALE 

THURSDAYS 

BY 

MARTHA  BAIRD 

FROM  3 to  6 O’CLOCK 

Monday  Afternoon,  April  5,  1920 

Tea  Tickets  Obtainable  at 

AT  3 O’CLOCK 

Proceeds  for  the  Repertory  Theatre 

Door,  25  cents 

Fund  Given  by 

Edith  Christiana  Wooley 

Copley  Theatre  Building 

Tickets  at  Copley  Theatre 

Box  Office  — — $2.00 

(Program  Continued) 


LORD  MULBERRY,  in  pursuit  of  Jack 

PERCY  CARNE  WARAM 

MRS.  XANTIPPE  BABBITT,  Professor  of  Conjugal  Man- 
agement in  the  professor’s  household 

JESSAMINE  NEWCOMBE 

NISBE,  the  youngest  “imp”  of  the  household.  . . .ADA  WINGARD 
MARIA,  maid  at  Damask’s MABEL  HUBBARD 

JACK  MULBERRY,  in  pursuit  of  fortune  under  the  name  of 

Chumley LYONEL  WATTS 

(Program  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton  Co. 

Crockery 
China 
Glassware 
Electric  Lamps 

DINNER  SETS  of  all 

grades  taken  from  our 
large  assortment  of  Stock 
Patterns  enable  the  pur- 
chaser to  select  just  the  ar- 
ticles needed  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  the 
pieces  not  required  at  the 
time. 


Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton  Co. 


Crockery,  China  and 
Glass  Merchants 


33  Franklin,  Boston 


A SIGN  OF  SAVING 


TRADE  MARK 

LEWANDOS 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 

CLEANSERS 

DYERS 

LAUNDERERS 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  BOYLSTON  STREET  17  TEMPLE  PLACE 

248  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
29  STATE  STREET  79  SUMMER  STREET 


Branch  Telephone  Exchange  3900  Back  Bay  connects  above  shops 


BROOKLINE  SHOP 
1310  Beacon  Street 
Coolldge  Corner 

Also  MALDEN 

FITCHBURG 

PROVIDENCE 

BRIDGEPORT 

ALBANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


CAMBRIDGE  SHOP 
1274  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Harvard  Shop 

SALEM 
FALL  RIVER 
NEW  BEDFORD 
NEWPORT 
WALTHAM 
WATERBURY 
And  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WATERTOWN  SHOP 
1 Galen  Street 
at  Works 

LYNN 

MANCHESTER 
WORCESTER 
NEW  HAVEN 
LOWELL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Packages  called  for  and  delivered  by  our  trucks 
ESTABLISHED  1829 

“YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS” 


(Program  Continued) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

Act  1.  The  Professor's  Home.  (The  serpent  enters  the  garden). 
Act  II.  The  Doctor's  Office.  (The  result  of  too  much  Balzac). 

Act  III.  At  the  Professor's  Again.  (The  conspirators  succeed  in 
getting  their  night  off). 

Act  IV.  The  Same  Scene  the  Next  Morning.  (Xantippe  removes 
her  picture  and  everybody  packs  up). 

T ime — Recently 

Play  Staged  and  Produced  Under  the  Personal  Direction  of  Henry  Jewett 

The  Steinway  Pianos  used  in  this  Theatre  exclusively  are  furnished 
by  M.  Steinert  & Sons,  Steincrt  Hall,  162  Boylston  St. 

Antique  and  Colonial  Furniture  furnished  from  the  Boylston 
Sales  Shop,  F.  L.  John,  Proprietor,  346  Boylston  Street 

Wicker  Furniture  from  Bailie  Basket  Co.,  82  Sudbury  St.,  Boston 
(Program  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


MEYER  JONASSON  & CO. 

TREMONT  AND 

BOYLSTON  STREETS 

OUTER 

A P PAR  E L 

AND 

FURS 

FOR 

WOMEN 

AND  MISSES 

BYRON  S.  BUSH,  President 


ARTHUR  C.  C.  HILL.,  Treaisurer 


372-378  Boyljjon  Street,  Boston ^ajjachujettJ 


COMPLETE  SHOWING  OF 

NEW  FROCKS 

FOR 

STREET  AND  AFTERNOON  WEAR 

TRICOTINE,  SERGE,  JERSEY,  TRICOLETTE,  CREPE 
METEOR,  CREPE  SATIN,  TAFFETA,  PLAIN 
AND  FIGURED  GEORGETTE 
WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  SEE  THEM 

PRICED  $35.00  TO  $165.00 


HEADQUARTERS 


GILLETTE 


FOR 

SAFETY  RAZORS 


Including  All  New  Models 

VEST  POCKET  SETS  $5.00 

STANDARD  SETS  5.00 

MILITARY  SETS  5.00 

COMB  SETS  $6.50  to  $10.00 


GILLETTE  BLADES 

Vest  Pocket  Sets,  6 in  pkg.  $ .50 
„ „ „ 12  in  pkg.  i.oo 

J.  B.  HUNTER  COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


Boston 


MARCH  MEETING  OF  THE 
FRANCES  JEWETT 
REPERTORY  THEATRE 
CLUB 

A tremendous  impetus  was 
given  the  Repertory  Theatre  idea 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Frances  Jewett  Repertory  The- 
atre Club  when  this  Theatre 
held  the  largest  audience  that 
has  yet  attended  a monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  organization.  The 
meeting  was  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Channing  H.  Cox  and  Henry 
G.  Wells  former  President  of  the 
Senate,  both  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  added  their 
testimony  as  to  what  Henry 
Jewett  is  doing  in  this  city  to- 
ward giving  the  community  the 
best  that  the  stage  affords. 

When  the  curtain  was  raised 
there  were  discovered  on  the 
stage  Mrs.  John  C.  Abbot,  the 
gracious  president,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Weston  Allen,  the  secretary  of 
the  Club,  Miss  Newcombe,  Miss 
Roach,  Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Jewett;  but  there  pres- 
ently stepped  into  the  scene  the 
much-beloved  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  Mrs. 
Jewett,  whose  appearance  was 
greeted  with  generous  applause. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor,  owing 
to  pressure  of  his  manifold  du- 
ties was  able  to  remain  only  long 
enough  to  express  his  cordial 
support  of  the  Repertory  Theatre 
movement.  It  was  the  crystali- 


zation  of  an  idea  which  he  said 
he  understood  was  distinctive  in 
America ; and  he  hoped  that  this 
work,  now  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  would  become  a 
recognized  institution. 

An  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge  to  be  present,  but  in  his 
letter,  read  by  Mr.  Wells,  he 
said: 

'T  am  sorry  that  my  duties 
will  prevent  me  from  attending 
the  meeting  at  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Repertory  Theatre. 

“I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
Boston  have  known  of  the  work 
of  the  Henry  Jewett  Players  for 
a sufficient  period  of  time  to 
continue  their  support  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  artistic  presentation 
of  standard  plays  of  a high  char- 
acter is  vitally  needed  at  the 
present  time  in  any  community, 
and  Boston  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  such  an  institution.’^ 

Mr.  Wells,  speaking  at  some 
length,  brought  out  the  idea  that 
this  Repertory  Theatre  should  be 
put  on  such  a basis  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  any  one  person.  It 
was  one  of  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  that  when 
you  receive  certain  privileges 
and  opportunities  you  should  be 
willing  to  assume  certain  duties 
and  obligations,  and  this  he  said 
was  equally  true  of  the  patrons 
of  such  a theatre  as  this. 

The  increasing  needs  of  Mr. 
Jewett’s  company  were  called  at- 
tention to  among  the  speakers  by 
Miss  Newcombe,  the  first  to  ad- 
dress the  audience  after  the  busi- 


ness  session.  She  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  a larger  theatre 
because  of  the  general  handicap 
through  lack  of  accommodations  ; 
and  of  the  need  of  a fund  to 
carry  on  this  much-desired  ob- 
ject. She  forthwith  made  a 
simple  straightforward  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  the  audience 
“to  help  us  stay  here.’' 

Miss  Roach  said  that  she 
wished  to  add  her  plea  to  what 
Miss  Newcombe  had  said,  and 
she  paid,  as  did  Miss  Newcombe, 
a gracious  tribute  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jewett  for  all  that  they  had 
done  these  past  four  years.  She, 
too,  referred  to  the  cramped 
quarters  in  which  the  company 
has  to  work,  and  concluded  with 
the  statement  that  the  time  had 
come  for  better  accommodations. 
“We  want  to  make  Boston  our 
home — for  is  there  any  better 
place  for  a Repertory  Theatre 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Jewett,  when  the  applause 
for  him  had  subsided,  “I  find  it 
a great  joy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you  today  and 
to  add  a few  words  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  That  we 
have  done  what  we  have  proves 
that  there  is  a joy  and  a unity 
of  purpose  in  our  organization. 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
club,  through  the  courtesy  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Abbot,  Mr.  Qive 
read  to  you  a letter  that  Mrs. 
Abbot  had  received  from  Mr. 
John  Drinkwater,  author  of  the 
famous  play,  ‘Abraham  Lincoln.’ 
In  this  letter  referring  to  the 
value  of  the  Repertory  Theatre 
idea,  Mr.  Drinkwater  made  the 


following  statement:  ‘For  years 
I have  been  sure  that  it  is 
only  through  such  ventures  that 
any  health  can  return  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  I am  sure  moreover  that 
every  such  effort  reacts  definitely 
upon  the  whole  range  of  theatri- 
cal enterprise.’ 

“This  is  a strong  statement 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a strong 
man.  Let  us  consider  it  for  a 
moment.  ‘It  is  only  through  such 
ventures  that  any  health  can  re- 
turn to  the  theatre.’  Evidently 
Mr.  Drinkwater  believes  that 
health  has  been  banished  from 
the  theatre,  and  he  is  not  alone 
in  so  thinking.  Well,  now,  if 
health  has  been  banished  from 
the  theatre  think  what  this 
means.  The  theatre  is  an  open 
door  and  a very  wide  open  door 
through  which  countless  men, 
women  and  children  pass  day 
after  day,  night  after  night, 
in  their  search  for  relaxation. 
And  what  do  they  carry  back 
with  them  into  the  outside 
world?  A greater  measure  of 
good  or  a greater  measure  of 
evil?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
theatre  giving  to  the  world?  It  is 
capable  of  giving  so  much,  this 
great  avenue  through  which 
Shakespeare  poured  his  mighty 
genius  and  so  reaching  universal 
humanity. 

The  theatre  today  is  sought  af- 
ter; it  is  followed  today  as  per- 
haps never  before  in  its  history. 
Why,  and  for  what?  Is  it  to  be 
used  for  mere  entertainment  and 
nothing  more?  Is  it  to  be  used 
to  banish  thinking  rather  than  to 
stimulate  right  and  healthy 


thinking?  Is  it  being  used  to  ex- 
cite and  intoxicate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  has  it  for  this  reason 
been  seized  upon  as  a mere 
money-making  machine,  its  art 
pushed  into  the  back-ground  and 
the  worthy  ambitions  of  the 
thoughtful  and  talented  men  and 
women  of  the  stage  harnessed  to 
drag  the  chariot  of  mere  money- 
making ? 

“If  this  is  so,  the  theatre  has 
become  a menace  to  the  well-be- 
ing, to  the  very  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Now,  whose  is  the 
fault?  Where  is  the  fault?  Is 
it  with  us,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  stage?  Have  we  sold  our 
birthright  for  ease  and  comfort, 
satisfied  to  consider  it  as  a mere 
means  of  living,  or  is  it  with  our 
audience?  Are  they  satisfied  to 
accept  so  much  less  than  the  best 
we  can  give  them?  But  this  is 
certain,  that  neither  actor  nor 
audience  can  receive  without  giv- 
ing. There  is,  there  must  be  a 
mutual  bond  between  us.  In  or- 
der to  receive  we  all  must  give, 
and  I know  that  if  with  the 
Repertory  Theatre  movement 
rests  the  health  of  the  thea- 
tre, we  who  have  thrown 
our  lot  in  with  it,  must 
give  an  give  again  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  alive  and  going.  We 
must  give  our  time  and  thought 
and  unceasing  toil,  make  sacri- 
fices of  money  and  pleasures  in 
order  that  the  best  in  the  theatre 
may  live,  and  you,  our  audience, 
our  friends  across  the  footlights, 
must  give  in  return  if  you  care 
enough  to  foster  and  promote 
this  Repertory  Theatre  move- 


ment that  has  been  started  in 
Boston  and  is  already  showing 
that  its  roots  are  fastening  in 
this  New  England  soil,  and  is 
already  springing  into  a sturdy 
growth. 

“I  know  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  this  afternoon  to  give  to 
help  this  Repertory  Theatre 
movement  that  has  been  started 
here  in  your  midst.  I am  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  asking,  my  work 
lies  in  other  directions.  I am  do- 
ing my  Tit'  in  other  ways,  but  I 
wish  the  ones  who  are  to  do  the 
asking  ‘good  speed'  and  I wish 
givers  ‘good  speed',  and  I thank 
you  in  anticipation." 

Mrs.  Jewett,  whom  everyone 
was  delighted  to  see,  said: 

“Greetings  to  this  Club  and 
thanks  to  its  members  for 
all  that  they  are  doing  to 
help  this  Repertory  Theatre 
idea.  As  I stand  her  with 
this  audience  facing  me,  I am  re- 
minded of  words  spoken  to  me 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  I was  crossing  the  Paci- 
fic ocean  on  my  way  from 
Australia  to  America,  words 
that  have  since  become  to  me  as 
a prophecy  fulfilled.  An  Ameri- 
can woman  sailing  on  the  same 
boat  returning  to  her  own  coun- 
try said  these  words  to  me : ‘You 
will  not  be  lonely  in  America, 
and  you  will  love  it,  and  the 
Americans  will  love  you.  I see 
their  faces  turning  towards  you, 
especially  I see  the  faces  of  the 
American  women  turning  to- 
ward you.*  It  may  have  been 
said  merely  to  comfort  a young 


and  lonely  woman  leaving  her 
home  and  country  for  the  first 
time  and  going  to  a strange 
country  and  a strange  people, 
though,  thank  God,  not  speaking 
a strange  language. 

'‘However  that  may  be,  her 
words  have  come  true,  or  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  to- 
day in  the  presence  of  this  Club, 
formed  by  seven  women  who  did 
me  the  honor  to  call  it  by  my 
name,  and  America  is  no  longer 
a strange  country  to  me,  but  it 
has  become  my  country,  and  her 
people,  my  people. 

"The  Repertory  Theatre  is  es- 
sentially the  democracy  of  the 
theatrical  world  in  which  every 
man  and  woman  has  an  equal 
opportunity,  the  talented  to  fully 
exercise  their  ability,  the  weak  to 
develop  theirs.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  first  my  idea;  it  was 
my  husband’s,  and  it  was  in  lis- 
tening to  him  that  I imbibed  the 
idea  and  began  to  see  its  values 
and  possibilities,  and  finally  it 
was  I who  pleaded  and  urged 
that  he  put  his  theories  into  prac- 
tice and  start  this  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Boston,  the  city 
which  has  witnessed  so  many 
struggles  and  triumphs  for 
liberty.  Indeed,  it  was  my 
hand  that  pushed  his  boat 
from  the  shore  to  meet  the 
troubled  waters  that  always 
await  the  launching  of  a more  ad- 
vanced idea — ^but,  womanlike, 
having  done  so,  I jumped  on 
board  with  him  and  we  have 


sailed  many  stormy  seas  to- 
gether. I do  not  grudge  the  strug- 
gles and  the  sufferings  we  have 
passed  through  so  far,  for  the 
goal  is  a high  one,  this  Repertory 
Theatre  idea  which  is  to  restore 
'the  health  of  the  theatre.’  The 
work  is  well  started  and  it  will 
rest  largely  with  this  Club  to 
carry  it  on.  The  torch  which  we 
have  lighted  we  are  already  be- 
ginning to  fling  to  you.  May  you 
and  yours  carry  it  high  and  clear 
for  others  to  see  and  follow.  May 
you,  one  and  all,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  words,  "Carry  on,  carry 
on,  carry  on!” 

Mr.  Clive  was  the  last  speaker. 
"Mr.  Jewett’s  child  is  now  out 
of  its  swadling  clothes,”  he  said, 
"and  it  wants  a chance  to  start 
in  life.  You  are  the  foster  par- 
ents of  this  child,  the  first  Ameri- 
can Repertory  Theatre.  Then,  re- 
citing some  of  the  immediate 
needs  through  which  the  com- 
pany could  work  under  better 
conditions,  he  called  upon  the  au- 
dience to  be  generous,  and  sent 
forth  Miss  Newcombe  and  Miss 
Roach  to  gather  in  subscriptions 
and  pledges,  which  finally  to- 
talled several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  afternoon’s  program  was 
brought  to  a close  with  a scene 
from  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.” 


(Program  Continued) 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM 

I. 

Festival  March 

Mendelssohn 

2. 

Selection  from  “Apple  Blossoms'’ 

Fritz  Kreisler  and  Victor  Jacobi 

3- 

Excerpts  from 

“La  Traviata” Verdi 

4- 

Air  de  Ballet.  . 

Herbert 

5- 

Serenade  

6. 

“My  Ain  Folk” 

Laura  Lemon 

Varnishes 


Open  Fires 


Andirons,  Fenders,  Spark 
Screens,  Hearth  Brushes,  Bel- 
lows, Jamb  Hooks,  Shovel 
and  Tongs. 

Large  Variety 


Paints  and 

Painters’  Artists’ 

Supplies  The  Bay  Stater  Materials 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Go., 

INC. 

Bay  State  Quality 

139-141  FEDERAL  ST. 

222  CLARENDON  ST. 

84  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON 


Prices  to  Suit  All 
Cape  Cod  Fire  Lighters 

GRAHAM  & STREETER 
709  Boylston  St. 


FINE,  THE  FLORIST 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS 

Dartmouth  St,  Near  Theatre 


110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  SPRING  AND 
SUMMER  IMPORT/^IONS 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 
FINE  QUALITY 
With  present  high  prices,  our 
percentage  of  profit  has  largely  de- 
creased, but  volume  of  business  has 
greatly  increased.  Reason?  We 
are  not  profiteering,  but  making 
good  clothes  at  a low  price. 


Landers  Restaurant 

20  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

A LA  CARTE  SERVICE 

Convenient  to  all  Car  Lines 

Near  This  Theatre 
Prices  Reasonable 


At  HOTEL  VENDOME 

THERE  ARE  UNUSUAL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

For  banquets,  dinners,  luncheons,  receptions,  dinner  and  tea  dances, 
— for  all  social  functions  requiring  correct  appointments  and  perfect 
service. 

Among  the  hotels  in  the  city,  none  is  better  prepared  than 
THE  VENDOME  to  make  social  affairs  attractive  and 
pleasant.  Its  ideal  location  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
at  Dartmouth  Street,  only  one  block  from  Copley 
Square,  makes  it  easily  accessible  by  motor  or  ‘'a- foot.'" 

The  manager  will  be  pleased  to  submit  menus,  offer  suggestions, 
and  make  final  arrangements,  by  telephone,  correspondence  or 
personal  interview. 

Afternoon  Tea  (tea,  toast  and  marmalade)  is  Served 
IN  THE  Solarium  Every  Day  Including  Sunday 
From  4 Until  6 O'clock.  Fifty  Cents  Each  Person 

C.  H.  Greenieaf  Company  Everett  B.  Rich  Franklin  K.  Pierce 

Proprietors  Managing  Director  Assistant  Manager 


Like  Acting  for  the  Movies  • 

The  tricks  of  ''make-up"  at  the 
big  movie  studios  are  not  as  new 
or  complicated.  At  Purdy's  it 
has  always  been  the  rule  to  em- 
ploy, not  mere  camera-clickers, 
but  artists,  who,  like  the  direc- 
tors at  the  film  palaces,  know 
that  little  details  like  slightly 
wetting  one's  lips>  or  eliminating  a 
touch  of  powder,  will  mean  the 
difference  between  a splendid 
likeness,  or  one  that  "doesn't 
look  like  you  at  all."  For  a 
photograph  of  you  at  your  best, 
see 


145  Tremont  Street 


NEXT  PLAY 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

In  staging  “The  Private 
Secretary”  at  this  theatre,  Mr. 
Jewett  is  reviving  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  comedy  stage 
which  has  been  popular  for 
many  years.  The  version 
used  here  is  that  which 
brought  fame  and  fortune  to 
Charles  Hawtrey,  the  English 
actor,  who  made  the  adapta- 
tion which  was  first  used  on 
the  London  stage.  He  took 
it  from  a play  that  had  been 
running  on  the  continent  and 
first  tried  it  out  at  Cambridge 
in  1883,  and  produced  it  in 
London  the  following  year. 
The  piece  did  not  win  imm- 
mediate  favor,  hut  Hawtrey 
had  faith  in  it  and  after  mak- 
ing a few  changes  it  began 
to  meet  with  better  luck,  and 
before  it  had  run  its  course  it 
had  rolled  up  1,500  perfor- 
mances to  its  credit,  first  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  and  later 
at  the  Globe.  Since  then  it 
has  been  revived  many  times 
in  London.  In  the  first  pro- 
duction the  leading  character, 
that  of  Rev.  Robert  Spalding, 
was  played  by  H.  Beerbohm 
Tree. 

When  the  play  was  pre- 
viously produced  at  this  thea- 
tre there  was  not  a scene  in 
the  absurdly  comical  imbrog- 
lio that  was  not  treated  by  the 
players  with  just  the  right 
measure  of  rollicking  humor 
and  raciness  for  which  the 
play  gives  excellent  scope ; 
and  what  was  true  then  is 
sure  to  be  true,  and  perhaps 
in  even  greater  measure, 
in  the  coming  revival.  As  a 


promoter  of  mirth  “The  Pri- 
vate Secretary”  takes  its 
piace  with  the  best  of  English 
farcical  comedies. 

Rebuilt  Little  Theatre  of 
London  Opens 

There  is  much  interest  in 
London  in  the  development  of 
the  Little  Theatre  wherein 
Mr.  Frank  Vernon  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Vedrenne,  referred  to  in 
this  column  several  weeks 
ago,  are  making  their  appeal 
to  the  intellectual  theatre- 
goers of  the  world’s  metro- 
polis.. This  Little  Theatre,  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  was  opened 
within  the  past  fortnight, 
and  according  to  the  orig- 
inal program  the  opening 
play  was  to  be  “Mumsee,” 
a new  comedy  by  Edward 
Knoblock,  whose  play  “Mile- 
stones,” done  in  collaboration 
with  Arnold  Bennett,  was  re- 
vived for  a second  time 
at  this  theatre  last  Novem- 
ber. The  action  of  “Mum- 
see” begins  in  1914  and  ends 
on  Armistice  Day.  Mr.  Knob- 
lock  wrote  it  on  the  spot 
where  the  incidents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred. 

The  necessity  for  so  com- 
pletely rebuilding  the  Little 
Theatre  was  because  a Ger- 
man bomb  destroyed  the  in- 
terior in  September,  1917. 
There  are  now  large  foyers, 
the  stage  which  is  equipped 
with  a new  system  of  lighting, 
will  compare  with  the  average 
comedy  theatre,  and  it  has  an 
adequate  proscenium  opening. 
The  Little  Theatre  is  in  John 
street,  which  parallels  the 
Strand  and  is  exceptionally 
accessible. 


WOMEN’S  HATS 


OUR  SELECTION  FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR  AND  EARLY 
SPRING  IS  NOW  READY  FOR  INSPECTION 


You  meet  people  you  know 
\A/i  You  find  good  things  to  eat 

VV  here  You  hear  the  best  of  music 

You  may  dance  or  watch  dancing 


The  Brunswick 

Boylston  Street 
at 

Copley  Square 

Afternoon  Tea,  Dinner,  Daily  from  4 to  6 
Continuous  Dancing  from  6.30  to  12.30 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director. 


THE  HENRY  JEWETT  PLAYERS  REPERTORY 

SEASON  OF  1916-1917 


Oct.  2.  You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  Q. 
B.  Shaw. 

9.  The  Admirable  Crichton.  By 
J.  M.  Barrie. 

16.  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest.  By  Oscar  Wilde. 

23.  Mrs.  Dane’s  Defense.  By  H. 
A.  Jones. 


Feb.  6.  Milestones.  By  Arnold  Ben- 
nett and  E.  Knoblauch. 

12.  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  By 
Oscar  Wilde. 

19.  A Doll’s  House.  By  Ibsen. 

26.  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.  By  J.  K. 
Jerome. 


30.  Jim  the  Penman.  By  Sir 
Charles  Young,  Bart. 

Nov.  6.  Sweet  Lavender.  By  A.  W. 
Pinero. 

13.  Diplomacy.  By  Victorien 
Sardou. 

20.  A Pair  of  Spectacles.  By 
Sidney  Grundy.  Leave  the 
Woman  Out. 

27.  Arms  and  the  Man.  By  G. 
B.  Shaw.  (2  weeks). 

Dec.  11.  The  Admirable  Crichton.  By 
J.  M.  Barrie. 

18.  The  Chance.  By  Frank 
Vernon.  The  Morning  Af- 
ter the  Night  Before,  The 
Ghost  of  Jerry  Bundler. 
By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  A 
Christmas  Carol.  By  Char- 
les Dickens.  (Special 
Christmas  bill.) 

25.  An  Ideal  Husband.  By  Os- 
car Wilde. 

Jan.  1.  The  Odd  Man  Out.  By 
Harold  Brighouse. 

8.  Man  and  Superman.  By  G. 
B.  Shaw. 

15.  Dr.  Wake’s  Patient.  By 
Gayer  Mackay  and  Robert 
Ord. 

22.  A Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance. By  O.  Wilde. 

29.  Candida.  By  G.  B.  Shaw. 


SEASON  ( 

Oct.  7.  The  Man  Who  Stayed  At 
Home.  (Run  continued) 
11  weeks.  (27  weeks  total). 

Dec.  22.  Fanny’s  First  Play.  By  G. 
B.  Shaw. 

31.  General  John  Regan.  By  G. 
A.  Birmingham. 

Jan.  7.  The  Land  of  Promise.  By 
W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

14.  The  Rivals.  By  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan. 


Mar.  5.  The  Silver  Box.  By  John 
Galsworthy. 

12.  The  Liars.  By  H.  A.  Jones. 

19.  Jack  Straw.  By  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham. 

26.  The  Liars.  By  H.  A.  Jones. 

Apr.  2.  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.  By  J.  K. 
Jerome. 

9.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  By 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

16.  The  Pillars  of  Society.  By 
H.  Ibsen. 

23.  The  Pigeon.  By  John  Gals- 
worthy. 

30.  The  Lost  Silk  Hat.  By  Lord 
Dunsany.  Don.  By  Ru- 
dolph Besler. 

May.  7.  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Su- 
san. By  H.  A.  Jones. 

14.  You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  Q. 
B.  Shaw. 

21.  Dandy  Dick.  By  A.  W. 
Pinero. 

28.  The  Angel  in  the  House.  By 
Eden  Phillpots  and  Basil 
MacDonald  Hastings.  (2 
weeks). 

June  11.  The  Man  Who  Stayed  At 
Home.  By  J.  E.  Harold 
Terry  and  Lechmere  Wor- 
ral.  (16  weeks). 


• 1917-1918 

21.  Inside  the  Lines.  By  Earl 
Derr  Diggers.  (7  weeks). 

Mar.  11.  The  Philanderer.  By  Q.  B. 
Shaw. 

18.  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene. 
By  R.  C.  Carton. 

25.  The  Melting  Pot.  By  Israel 
Zangwill. 

Apr.  1.  The  Cottage  in  the  Air.  By 
Edward  Knoblauch. 


SEASON  OF  1917-1918  (Continued) 


8.  The  Great  Adventure.  By 
Arnold  Bennett.  (2  weeks). 

22.  The  School  for  Scandal.  By 
R.  B.  Sheridan. 

29.  Charley’s  Aunt.  By  Bran- 
don Thomas.  (4  weeks). 

May  27.  Arms  and  the  Girl.  By 
Grant  Stewart  and  Robert 
M.  Baker.  (2  weeks). 

June  10.  The  Liars.  By  H.  A.  Jones. 


17.  A Night  Off.  By  Augustin 
Daly.  (2  weeks). 

July  1.  Inside  the  Lines.  (4  weeks). 

29.  Brewster’s  Millions.  By 
Winchell  Smith  and  Byron 
Ongley.  (3  weeks). 

Sept.  16.  Never  Say  Die.  By  William 
Collier  and  W.  H.  Post. 

23.  The  Man  Who  Went.  By 
W.  A.  Tremayne. 


SEASON  OF  1918-1919 


Oct.  21. 

The  Chinese  Puzzle.  By 
Leon  M.  Lion.  (2  weeks). 

Nov.  4. 

Officer  666.  By  Augustin 
McHugh. 

11. 

You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  G. 
B.  Shaw. 

18. 

The  Lost  Silk  Hat.  By  Lord 
Dunsany. 

Hindle  Wakes.  By  Stanley 
Houghton.  (3  weeks). 

Dec.  9. 

The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest.  By  Oscar  Wilde. 

16. 

The  Private  Secretary.  By 
Charles  Hawtrey.  (2 

weeks). 

30. 

The  Bear-Leaders.  By  R.  C. 
Carton.  (2  weeks). 

Jan.  13. 

The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.  By 
G.  B.  Shaw. 

20. 

The  Walls  of  Jericho.  By 
Alfred  Sutro. 

27. 

The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.  (3 
weeks). 

Feb.  17. 

Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.  By 
Graham  Moffat.  (2  weeks). 

Mar.  3.  Garside’s  Career.  By  Harold 
Brighouse.  (2  weeks). 

17.  The  Magistrate.  By  A.  W. 
Pinero. 

24.  Nancy  & Co.  By  Augustin 
Daly. 

31.  Arms  and  the  Man.  By  G. 
B.  Shaw.  (2  weeks). 

Apr.  14.  The  Middleman.  By  Henry 
Arthur  Jones. 

21.  The  Thunderbolt.  By  A.  W. 
Pinero.  (3  weeks). 

May  12.  The  Critic.  By  R.  B.  Sher- 
idan. 

The  Monkey’s  Paw.  By  W. 
W.  Jacobs  and  Louis  N. 
Parker. 

19.  Chains.  By  Elizabeth  Baker 

26.  Candida.  By  Bernard  Shaw. 

June  2.  Niobe.  By  Harry  and  Ed- 
ward Paulton. 

9.  Are  You  a Mason?  By  Leo 
Ditrichstein.  (2  weeks). 

23.  Two  Pairs.  By  Donald 
MacLaren.  (4  weeks). 


Aug.  28.  Clothes  and  the  Woman.  By 
George  Paston.  (3  weeks). 
Sept.  15.  Pygmalion.  By  G.  Bernard 
Shaw.  (3  weeks). 

Oct  6.  A Woman  of  No  Importance. 
By  Oscar  Wilde. 

13.  The  Irresistible  Marmaduke. 
By  Earnest  Denny.  (2 
weeks). 

27.  The  Truants.  By  Wilfred  T. 
Coleby.  (2  weeks). 

Nov.  10.  Widower’s  Houses,  and  How 
He  Lied  to  Her  Husband. 
By  G.  B.  Shaw.  (2  weeks) 
24.  Milestones.  By  Arnold  Ben- 
nett and  E.  Knoblauch. 
Dec.  1.  Hindle  Wakes.  By  Stanley 
Houghton. 


Miss  Robinson.  By  Eliza- 
beth Baker. 

Charley’s  Aunt.  By  Bran- 
don Thomas.  (3  weeks.) 
The  Big  Drum.  By  Sir  A. 
W.  Pinero.  (2  weeks). 

19.  “Tom  Jones.’’  By  Robert 
Buchanan. 

26.  Man  and  Superman.  By  G. 
Bernard  Shaw.  (2  weeks.) 
Feb.  9.  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.  By 
Graham  Moffat. 

Feb.  16.  The  Liars.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones. 

Feb.  23.  Hobson’s  Choice.  By  Harold 
Brighouse.  (2  weeks). 

Mar.  8.  A Night'  Off.  By  Augustin 
Daly. 


SEASON  OF  1919-1920 
Dec.  8. 

Dec.  15. 
Jan.  5. 


THE  OBSERVER 


Barrie  Revives  and  Revises 

“The  Admirable  Crichton” 

The  “London  Times”  takes 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  rather  severe- 
ly to  task  for  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  text  of  “The 
Admirable  Crichton,”  which 
appears  evident  in  the  recent 
revival  of  this  play  in  Eng- 
land. “He  ought  to  have  left 
the  original  ending  alone,” 
writes  the  reviewer,  “not 
merely  because  it  was  the 
original — though  that  is  rea- 
son good  enough — but  be- 
cause it  was  the  right,  con- 
gruous appropriate  ending.” 
In  this  opinion  his  views  are 
shared  by  Mr.  Jewett,  whose 
company  gave  this  play  here 
in  December,  1916. 

“The  wheel  had  come  full 
circle,”  continues  the  “Times” 
reviewer;  “It  was  a case  of 
‘As  you  were.’  The  butler  of 
the  first  act,  after  being  a 
superman,  had,  in  the  fourth, 
become  the  butler  again,  and 
nothing  but  the  butler.  He 
left  you  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  of  set- 
tling down  with  Tweeny  in  a 
little  ‘pub’  in  the  Harrow 
Road.  This  struck  the  per- 


fect note,  the  final  word  of 
irony. 

“You  didn’t  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  superman.  You 
could  do  that  for  yourself. 
But  now  the  author  insists 
upon  superfiuously  reminding 
you.  The  Harrow  Road  ‘pub’ 
has  been  dropped  out.  Crich- 
ton glares  at  the  formidable 
Lady  Brocklehurst,  and  she, 
even  she,  quails.  Lady  Mary 
reminds  him  of  the  past,  and 
even  a redintegraio  amoris  is 
hinted  at.  In  short,  the 
author  ‘hedges’  against  his 
own  old  irony,  that  perfect 
thing.  This  is  a butler,  he 
seems  to  say,  but  remember. 
Oh,  please,  remember,  he  was 
a superman.  As  though  we 
should  forget  it! 

“And  Crichton  is  even  made 
to  be  wise  after  the  event.  He 
foresees  the  late  war,  and  pre- 
dicts that  if  England  should 
ever  hear  the  roll  of  the 
drums,  then  all  the  Bill  Crich- 
tons will  get  their  chance. 
With  more  about  England, 
etc.,  Crichton,  our  imperturb- 
able homme  fort,  turned 
mouthing,  sentimental  ‘pa- 
triot’! Good  heavens!” 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
BALL  ROOM 

AVAILABLE  FOR  DAINCBS,  MUSICALES 

c., 

AND  LECTURES 

Apply  to  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre 
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COPLEY  THEATRE 


